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which, it was supposed, the Yogis enjoyed in consequence. This
contest between Yoga and Bhakti is well illustrated by the
encounter of the proud Changdev with Dnyandev, when the former,
in reliance on his Yoga powers, rode on tigers, and used serpent
whips, and was put to shame by Dnyandev riding on a wall. There
was a similar encounter between Dnyandev and Namdey when the
former, by the exercise of Yoga powers, became small in size, and
drank the waters of a deep well, while Namdev, by his devotion,
brought the waters to overflow the well for all time, so that all
who passed by, and felt thirsty, might drink to their hearts* content.
These stories most beautifully typify this feature of the teaching
of the saints and prophets of Maharashtra.
The story of Kanoba Pathak, who was upbraided by a
Brahman of Benares for his inordinate love of children, and
astonished his critic by throwing away his child into a well with
seeming indifference, illustrates the vanity of the vows of celibacy,
which cannot by themselves produce equableness of mind, and
indifference to pains and pleasures. Eknath all his life lived with
his wife and children, and so did Tukaram and Namdev, though
they were not blessed with sympathetic female relations. Bodhle
Bawa, Chokhamela, Damajipant, Bhanudas, the two potter saints,
and many others lived in the midst of their families, Dnyandev's
father, who had become Sanyasi without obtaining the free consent
of his wife, was directed by Ramanand to return to hi$ home, and
live with his wife. All these incidents prove that a very high
conception of the sanctity of family-life was realized by these saints
and prophets, and they did their best to correct the national
weakness which shrinks from trouble and anxiety by retiring from
the world's conflict The lives of the female saints have a special
interest in this connection. The biographies relate that owing to
their devotion and implicit faith, God helped them out of their
difficulties by assisting them in their daily household work, and
by assuming strange disguises, permitted them the freedom they
wanted to serve Him without being missed by their jealous rela-
tions. There is a danger in all such stories of making Providential
intervention too cheap, but this fault is more than balanced by
the high moral which underlies these accounts. The sanctity of
married and family life was nobly vindicated by these saints and
prophets, and this was a signal moral triumph over the past tradi-
tions of asceticism.
AH students of modern European history are aware that tfie
Reformers achieved their most permanent success in the liberation
of the national intellect from the thraldom of scholastic learning,
and the oppressive preponderance of the classical Latin in which